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the South had become a social unit. Though a
believer In slavery under the conditions of the
moment, Davis had none of the passion of the
slave baron for slavery at all costs. Furthermore,
as events were destined to show in a startlingly
dramatic way, he was careless of South Carolina's
passion for state rights. He was a practical poli-
tician, but not at all the old type of the party of
political evasion, the type of Toombs. No other
man of the moment was on the whole so well
able to combine the elements of Southern politics
against those more negative elements of which
Toombs was the symbol. The history of the Con-
federacy shows that the combination which Davis
now effected was not as thorough as he supposed
it was. But at the moment he appeared to succeed
and seemed to give common purpose to the vast
majority of the Southern people. With his ally
Benjamin, he struck at the Toombs policy of a
National Democratic party.
On the day following the election of Pennington.
Davis introduced in the Senate a series of reso-
lutions which were to serve as the Southern ulti-
matum, and which demanded of Congress the
protection of slavery against territorial legislatures.
This was but carrying to its logical conclusion that